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DEATH OF MR, KENNEDY IN THE INTERIOR OF THE COUNTRY. 


INCIDENTS OF AUSTRALIAN TRAVEL. | requiring the most patient perseverance, the great- 

SECOND PAPER. est fortitude, and the highest moral courage, to be 

Iw 1844-5, under the auspices of the government, an | attended with any measure of success. Captain 

attempt was made to raise the veil from the myste- | Sturt, already. distinguished in the field of adven- 

rious central region of Australia—an undertaking | ture, was appointed to the command of a party of 
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seventeen assistants and followers. Starting from 
Adelaide, his object was to strike through the 
country from south to north; and though he did 
not accomplish half the distance during an absence 
of eighteen months, the journey threw great light 
upon the condition of the interior, and is one of the 
most remarkable on record. It was appropriately 
commenced by the leader. “I felt it a duty,” says 
he, “ I owed both to myself.and tomy men, before 
they finally left the habitations of civilized man, to 
address a prayer to Almighty God for His protec- 
tion and guidance. The men stood uncovered 
around me; and, having concluded it, I directed 
them to proceed on their journey.” On leaving 
the known districts, he was emphatically warned 
by the aborigines against proceeding into the inte- 
rior. ‘ The bullocks,” said they, “ will hold their 
tongues out; the drays will be upset; you will all 
die; for there is neither water nor grass on the 
hills, or a stick to burn.” To this appalling pic- 
ture of inland terrors, Sturt adds :—‘ We have 
now arrived at the borders of the desert, which 
has foiled the most enterprising and the most un- 
daunted of Australian explorers, and have now to 
try if we can penetrate its recesses. I can only 
say, that if I succeed in this great undertaking, it 
will be from the guidance of that good Being on 
whose aid and protection I have firmly relied.” 

A few experiences of the party may be introduced 
as illustrative of the physical geography of the 
country. At one spot, night-birds were noticed, 
making the most uncouth noises during the dark- 
ness, but flying about in silence by day. Whirl- 
winds frequently occurred, and whenever the breeze 
sprung up, from any point of the compass, it gene- 
rally blew with violence, sometimes levelling in a 
moment every tent in «the camp. Towards the 
commencement of the»year 1845, answering to the 
middle of the Australian summer, the heat was 
terrific by day, insomuch that the poor bullocks 
pawed the ground away from the surface to get 
at a cooler bottom, and the dogs cvuld hardly 
crawl from losing all thesixim off the soles of their 
feet. Yet, during these hot days, the nights were 
so cold:that heavy .coats were worn, and the whole 
party were glad ‘to ereep close to the fires. Jn 
February the thermometer :stood at 157°. Nob:a; 
shower of rain fell fors:more than six months,or 
from November 19, 1844, to July 2, 1845. 

The prediction of the aberigines proved «true, 
happily, only in part. The expedition reached one 
of the most gloomy deserts ever trod by the foot of 
man. It consisted of monotonous small flats sur- 
rounded with sand-ridges, from eighty to a hun- 
dred feet in height, running in parallel lines to the 
horizon in each direction. Tussocks of thick wiry 
grass, only found in the most barren situations, 
and bushes mostly dead, covered the.sand-hills. 
Day after day presented the same scene. No shelter 
was obtainable from the fierce rays of the sun, ex- 
cept under the cart; and the deserts were silent as 
the grave. Not a bird was seen, or an insect heard. 
Even the fly, the pest of Australia, was absent. 
Ants were the only living creatures observed, 
though tracks of the wild dog were noticed. The 
prospect at last altered, but only to become more 
savage and extraordinary. In an immense plain, 
the sandy ridges abruptly terminated, and were 
succeeded by an expanse of stones, so thickly cover- 


<eeeding overland from Moreton ‘Bay on the east 





ing the surface as wholly to exclude the growth of 
vegetation. The stones were fragments of quartz 
rounded by attrition, but thickly coated with oxide 
of iron, giving a reddish-brown and purple tinge 
to the sterile landscape. It was ascertained to 
extend thirty-five miles by eighty. The visible 
horizon presented no object to serve as a guide- 
post ; the horse’s hoof left no track; and the ad- 
venturers had to steer by compass, depending on 
their own correctness for the possibility of retracing 
their steps. Again the scene changed. Beyond 
this stony waste lay plains of apparently un- 
bounded extent, but of a totally different charac- 
ter. The surface resembled ploughed land, but 
wholly devoid of vegetation. It might be com- 
pared to a sea of earth, without a single herb 
growing on it; and, what is more remarkable, 
not a single stone was to be seen within a few 
miles of the country where millions upon millions 
were strewn. Sturt advanced to within two degrees 
of the tropic of Capricorn, but no rain falling from 
July 17 to September 9, with andther summer 
setting in, he wisely returned, and entered Ade- 
laide, January 19, 1846.. “I could not,” he ob- 
serves, “bring myself to retreat; but, for some 
wise purpose of His own, it had not pleased Pro- 
vidence to prosper me on this as on former occa- 
sions, and in yielding at length to the force of 
circumstances, I did so under the influence of a 
Power I could not resist—a Power that extended 
His hand to save me from that destruction in which 
my own impulses would otherwise have involved 
me.” While searching for water on his retreat, a 
solitary pigeon, the only living thing that had been 
seen for some days, came flying over the sand-hills, 
pitched for.a moment in some grass at a little dis- 
tance, and then flew away. On going to the spot, 
a clear small poobwas found by the thirsting wan- 
derers. ‘Lhe bronze-winged pigeon has often in 
this way guidled the Australian traveller to water. 
Sturt, justlywegarded as the father of South Aus- 
tralia, became Mhind soon after his journey, and was 
liberally provided for by the colony. 

While this expedition was in progress, Dr. 
Leichardt,.an enterprising German visiter, with a 
party of ten, accompli the avduous task of pro- 


coast to Port Essington .on the north. This 
journey of 1800 miles distance, in the course of 
which more than ‘3000 miles were traversed,.was 
performed in the interval between -Octoher, 1844, 
and November, 1845. The traveller lived, sto use 
his own language, as the bird lives, flying»from tree 
to tree, officiating as groom, cook, w woman, 
geologist, and botanist. His suecessyvas damped 
by the death of one of :his companions, Mr. Gilbert 
the naturalist, who was killed by the natives in a 
night attack upon the encampment, near the gulf 
of Carpentaria. 

The two most recent exploring tours are mourn- 
ful in their details. In 1848, Mr. Kennedy, an 
officer in the survey department, was despatched to 
examine York peninsula, the northern extremity of 
Australia. He was landed at Rockingham Bay for 
the purpose, with eleven or twelve Europeans, and 
his servant, an aboriginal native boy. They pro- 
ceeded for the interior in high spirits, but unex- 
pected difficulties arose, and the stock of provisions 
failed. It was then resolved to divide the party, 
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the leader, with four others, pushing on to Cape 
York, to which point supplies were to be sent from 
Sidney, leaving nine behind. Of the latter, seven 
perished of ague, the effect of fatigue and unwhole- 
some food; for they were compelled to subsist on 
the flesh of their horses dried in the sun. The 
two survivors were too weak to bury their deceased 
comrades, though eventually rescued themselves, 
Equally sad was the lot of the other company. One 
of the five of which it consisted accidentally shot 
himself, and was left in charge of two others, all of 
whom afterwards perished. Mr. Kennedy himself, 
while pursuing his way to obtain succour, was 
speared to death by the hostile natives, but lingered 
two or three days affectionately attended by the 
native boy, his sole companion. The latter, follow- 
ing the directions of his dying master, buried his 
journals, and reached the point where the relief 
schooner was lying, the captain of which immedi- 
ately proceeded in search of the first-mentioned 
party, and rescued the two survivors. 

The account given by the native of his hapless 
master’s death is siniple and touching :—“ I asked 
him, ‘ Mr. Kennedy, are you going to leave me?’ 
and he said, ‘Yes, my boy; I am going to leave 
you.’ He said, ‘I am very bad, Jackey; you take 
the books, Jackey, to the captain ; but not the big 
ones; the governor will give anything for them.’ 
I then tied up the papers; he then said, ‘ Jackey, 
give me paper, and I will write.’ I gave him paper 
and pencil, and he tried to write; and he then fell 
back and died; and I caught him as he fell back 
and held him, and I then turned round myself and 
cried ; I was crying a good while, until I got well; 
that was about an hour; and then I buried him. I 
digged up the ground with a tomahawk, and 
covered him over with logs, then grass, and my 
shirt and tronsers; that night I left him near 
dark. I would go through the scrub, and the 
blacks threw spears at me, a good many, and I 
went back again into the scrub; then I went down 
the creek which runs into Escape River, and I 
walked along the water in the creek very easy, 
with my head only above water, to avoid the blacks 
and get out of their way; in this way I went half 
a mile; then I got out of the creek and got clear 
of them, and walked on all night nearly, and slept 
in the bush without a fire.” Mr. Kennedy’s jour- 
nals were ultimately recovered, and the faithful 
Jackey was properly rewarded with a pension of 
twenty pounds a year for life. 

A similar fate is now known to have befallen the 
adventurous Dr. Leichardt. He started towards 
the close of the year 1847, intending to cross the 
entire country from east to west, and explore 
Sturt’s central desert, expecting to reach the Swan 
River district in about two years and a half. The 
last letter received from him bore the date of April 
3, 1848, and concluded with the remark :—“ Seeing 
how much I have been favoured in my present pro- 
gress, I am full of hope that our almighty Protec- 
tor will allow me to bring my darling scheme to a 
successful termination.” At a somewhat later date, 
having met with a rich tract of country with grass 
and water, he returned three hundred miles, to the 
nearest station, to give information of the fact, lest 
any accident should happen to his party, after which 
he rejoined it. Two years passed away without any 
tidings of him. This occasioned no surprise; but 








when the third year was drawing to a close with 
the same silence, it seemed ominous of ill, and cre- 
ated uneasiness. In March, 1851, captain King 
wrote from Paramatta to the president of the Geo- 
graphical Society :—‘ Not a word yet of Leichardt, 
whose time is up. A Spanish frigate, ‘La Feno- 
lana,’ has just arrived here from Swan River, where 
they had not heard of him. Iam sure he will have 
pressed on to cross the desert, and there he must 
have starved for water. The colonists have been 
making a stir about going in search; but I fear 
that he has fallen a sacrifice to his zeal and perse- 
verance, in trying to cross the wretched country 
which exists in the western part of these regions. 
Had anything happened to him in the early part of 
his journey the mules would have returned to the 
settled districts.” Painful uncertainty respecting 
the fate of the lost traveller was not removed till 
1852, when the result of a searching expedition 
sent upon his track became known. It advanced 
seven hundred miles, and then heard from the 
natives a report, the truth of which there was 
reason to believe, that Leichardt and his party had 
been destroyed by the aborigines at a point about 
three hundred miles further on. A few memorials 
of the ill-fated band were subsequently found, some 
bones and a watch-key ; but down to the present 
date, March, 1853, no details of the catastrophe 
have reached Europe, and probably the sad reality 
is all that is known respecting the event in Aus- 
tralia. 

It is somewhat singular that during Leichardt’s 
first journey his death by a hostile tribe was cur- 
rently reported, and so confidently believed that a 
party was despatched to ascertain the fact. Some 
beautiful lines were also published on the occasion 
by one of his friends, which, though then inappro- 
priate, are now mournfully pertinent. The com- 
mencement may be given :— 


“ Ye who prepare with pilgrim feet 
Your long and doubtful path to wend, 
If, whitening on the waste, ye meet 
The relics of my murder’d friend— 
His bones with rev’rence ye shall bear 
To where some mountain streamlet flows ; 
There, by its mossy bank, prepare 
The pillow of his long repose. 


“ Tt shall be by a stream, whose tides 
Ave drunk by birds of ev’ry wing; 
Where ev’ry lovelier flower abides 
The earliest wak’ning touch of spring! 
O meet that he (who so carest 
All-beayteous Nature’s varied charms)— 
That he, her martyr’d son, should rest 
Within his mother’s fondest arms!” 





VANDYKE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF A. HOUSSAYE. 
Time, which destroys most things, has in nowise 
dimmed the fresh and glowing beauty of Van- 
dyke’s portraits: it has but served to mellow 
their tints, and to render them more true and life- 
like. Their eminent author, Anthony Vandyke, 
was born at Antwerp, in 1598. His father was a 
painter on glass, and instructed his son in the 
principles of his art; but the Reformation, by put- 
ting a stop to the building of gothic cathedrals, 





had limited the demand for painted glass, and the 
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elder Vandyke wisely placed his son under the 
tuition of his friend Van Baleu. The style of this 
artist was good, and his instructions might have 
satisfied the boy, had not the latter seen and 
studied the paintings of Rubens. One day a timid 
knock was heard at that great master’s door. 

“Who is there ?” 

“ A child, who understands your genius.” 

Rubens admitted him to his studio, and, ere the 
day was ended, understood, in his turn, the genius 
of Vandyke. It is said that, after some years, 
Rubens became jealous of his pupil, but not in 
aught belonging to their art. Contemporary 
biographers say that the young painter loved with 
a romantic passion Isabel Brandt, who subsequently 
became the wife of Rubens. It is certain that 
about this time Vandyke left Holland for Italy ; 
but he parted from his master on most affectionate 
terms, and presented to him, as a parting keepsake, 
a portrait of Isabel Brandt. 

“ If you were not going to travel,” said Rubens, 
“T would give you in return your choice of all my 
pictures; but, amongst the masterpieces of Italy, 
you will not want them. I will therefore give 
you the best horse in my stable.” 

Vandyke set out, accompanied for some dis- 
tance by his parents and a crowd of friends. When 
he parted from them, although his horse was 
impatient to get on, he turned back every moment 
to catch a last glimpse of his mother, who lingered 
behind the others. At length he could distinguish 
nothing of his native city save the arrow on the 
high cathedral tower. 

After lingering for some time at the village of 
Samuthem, and painting for its church his cele- 
brated piece of the Romish “ St. Martin relieving 
the Poor,” Vandyke arrived at Venice, and com- 
menced a close and intense study of the Italian 
school. From Venice he went to Genoa, and 
thence to Rome, where cardinal Bentivoglio em- 
ployed him to take his likeness. In the capital 
he found a number of his countrymen; but they | 
were Italianized Flemings, servile imitators of 
the foreign school, and scornful contemners of the 
hardy and robust style of Rubens. They made a 
party to persecute Vandyke, and succeeded in 
forcing him to leave Rome. 


After a protracted | 


sojourn in many of the chief Italian cities he | 


returned to Antwerp, where he was affectionately 
welcomed by his illustrious master. 

Despite, however, of the powerful patronage of 
Rubens, Vandyke found that .a painter often 
shares a prophet’s fate, of having no honour in his 
own country. The canons of Courtray bespoke | 
from him an altar-piece—a masterly representation | 
of the Saviour on the Cross, When it was finished | 
the canons assembled to view it; and what was | 
the painter’s indignation to hear them condemn | 
it with one voice. 

“ What wretched danbing !”’ 

Daubing! Vandyke tried to defend his picture, | 
but in vain; the canons’ voices overpowered his, | 
and they left the church in a body, exclaiming | 
that the altar-piece was a miserable production. | 
Vandyke was left alone with a carpenter and the | 
sexton. These men tried to console him by ad- | 
vising him to carry away his picture, and remind- | 
ing him that it would not be quite wasted, as the 
canvass would make a folding-screen ! 





| lence, summoned the artist to his palace. 


The artist’s sole reply was to order the carpenter, 
in a peremptory manner, to place the painting 
over the altar. It was done, and the next day 
Vandyke sought the canons and told them they 
had not seen the piece in a proper light. They 
all declared they did not want to see it again ; 
and, although they paid him the sum promised, 
they did it so reluctantly that the artist was deeply 
hurt. 

Soon afterwards, a party of connoisseurs, pass- 
ing through Courtray, declared loudly that the de- 
spised picture was a splendid work of art. On their 
recommendation crowds came to admire it, and 
the ignorant canons were loaded with ridicule. In 
order to regain their character, they convoked a 
chapter, and wrote to Vandyke to entreat him 
to paint for them another picture. He indignantly, 
though somewhat coarsely, refused in the following 
terms: ‘ You may find daubers enough in Cour- 
tray and its environs: as for me, I am determined 
henceforward to paint for men and not for asses.” 

This latter epithet, as was to be expected, greatly 
scandalized the chapter. 

Vandyke was not very fortunate in his deal- 
ings with ecclesiastical communities. He painted 
a “St. Augustine” for the monks of that order at 
Antwerp ; and, when the time for payment came, 
they objected to the colour of the saint’s garments, 
which they said ought to be black, and not white. 
Vandyke, hoping to be paid, changed the colour ; 
and then the monks coolly told him they had no 
money. “ However,” said one of them, “if you 
will paint another picture for us, we will try to 
find means to pay you for the St. Augustine.” 
Although justly indignant at their bad faith, the 
artist consented to this compromise. 

From Antwerp Vandyke went to the Hague, 
where he was well received by the prince of 
Orange, and painted the portraits of more than 
twenty princes, dukes, and ambassadors. He 
afterwards crossed over to England; but, during 
this his first visit, his genius passed unnoticed, and 
having visited Paris with the same ill success, he 
returned to Antwerp to paint for the Capuchins. 

Bright days, however, were in store for him. 


| Some of the portraits which he had painted at the: 


Hague had been conveyed to the English court, 
and Charles the First, delighted with their excel- 
Van- 
dyke was at first unwilling to go; but the king 
insisted, and on his arrival received him with tlie 
most marked distinction. Charles presented him 


| with his own likeness, set in diamonds, and sus- 


pended by a chain of gold. He also created him 
Knight of the Bath, and settled a pension on him. 
Kiiches, honours, and worldly pleasures now flowed 
in on Vandyke, yet was he perhaps less happy 
than when struggling for subsistence in his native 
land. He became insatiably greedy of riches, and 


| when reproached by one of his friends for painting 


more negligently at the age of forty years than he 
had done at twenty, he replied: “Formerly I 
worked for fame ; now I work for fortune.” 

Seized with the prevalent mania of believing in 
the transmutation of base metals into gold, he 
built an extensive laboratory, and very speedily 
the wealth which his magic pencil had won, “ died 
and made no sign” in the alchemist’s crucible. 

Charles loved him much, and the features of the 
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unhappy king live in their mournful beauty on the 
canvass of Vandyke. Once indeed, when the 
painter was ill, Charles promised his own physician 
three hundred guineas if he could cure him. 

Vandyke married a Scottish lady, the daughter 
of the earl of Ruthven. He travelled with his 
bride through France and Holland, visiting his 
native Antwerp for the last time. They had one 
child, a daughter, who died soon after their return 
to England, at two or three years old. Vandyke’s 
health had been for some time failing, and this 
affliction was too much for him to bear. He ex- 

ired at the age of forty-two, and was laid next 
his little daughter in the church of St. Paul. After 
his death, his wife married again, but did not long 
survive him. 

Vandyke may be regarded as the last great 
painter of the Flemish school. He bears the same 
relation to Rubens that Virgil does to Homer ; 
he astonishes less and pleases more; he is less 
grand and more polished. Had he lived longer, he 
would probably have achieved still greater things ; 
and, as it is, Sir Joshua Reynolds has pronounced 
Vandyke to be the first and greatest portrait 
painter in the world. 





HOW MY UNCLE WAS TAUGHT 
CIVILITY. 


My uncle is a respectable fishmonger in London. 
We all think he has made his fortune, and must 
be near seventy. Old Stilton our neighbour, who 
was not very wise in his youth, they say, often 
wonders how he can attend to business at such an 
age ; but, having led a temperate life, my uncle is 
still a robust, active man, and likes to keep the old 
shop. It is not, however, for the love of gain that 
he does so. My uncle’s trust has been long set in 
the wealth that cannot waste or “ flee away ;” but 
forty years of honest and successful trade has 
made both place and habit familiar; besides, it 
enables him to bestow more on needy friends, 
missionary funds, and charitable institutions. I 
have heard my uncle say as much, by way of ex- 
planation, to old Stilton; but he wonders on, and 
doubtless will to the end of the chapter. 

It is in my remembrance that our whole family 
had once a wondering point of their own concern- 
ing my uncle. He had helped my mother when 
suddenly left a widow, apprenticed my three bro- 
thers at creditable houses, and took me into the 
shop; but none of us could ever make out why 
a man so old and rich should serve the most 
shabby-looking stranger, who bought a sole ora 
mackerel, with the same respectful civility he showed 
his best customers. This problem puzzled me in 
particular, because it caught my attention most 
frequently in the shop; and once, when I had in a 
manner gained my uncle’s confidence, and was 
helping him to take stock—which he did regularly 
once a year, in a quiet, old-fashioned way—we had 
some talk on the subject, which he finished with 





the following story. 

When I was a boy—that is, more than fifty | 
years ago—nobody had a greater notion of good | 
manners; my ambition was to be quite genteel | 
and polite; but, unhappily, these good intentions | 
never extended beyond my superiors, and they were | 
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known to me only by fine clothes or a grand equi- 
page. It is to be feared that, in this great and 
wealthy London, there is still a strong inclination 
to such estimates ; and though a worthy man in 
weightier matters, it was among the weak points 
of Mr. Sampson Huggins, with whom I served my 
apprenticeship in Covent-garden. Mr. Sampson 
Huggins was the very model of a fishmonger. 
He knew to an hour how long a cod had been in 
pickle, or a salmon out of the water; as for crabs 
and eels, no man understood them better ; and in ice- 
packing I never saw his equal. Moreover, Mr. 
Sampson was proud of his business. He pretended, 
indeed, to have had an ancestor who had kept shop 
in Billingsgate when it was in its early days, and 
who, for aught that could be proved to the con- 
trary, might have supplied Whittington, lord 
mayor of London, with pieces of whale for Lent 
dinners, and sent eels every Saturday to his cele- 
brated cat ; at all events, the fishmongers’ company 
—so he would assure his friends—had never since 
wanted one of his family, and he himself was the 
third of his name in Covent-garden. 

Touching the certainty of these particulars I 
know nothing; but none of Mr. Sampson’s prede- 
cessors, even he who furnished the whale, might 
have been ashamed of him. To me he was a just 
and kindly master, though somewhat exacting and 
consequential. His premises were kept like a man 
of war. There was a place for everything, and 
everything in its place. Better oysters, turbot, or 
turtle could be found nowhere in London ; at least 
the west-end gentry and rich city people thought 
so. I have seen aldermen’s ladies and French 
cooks at the shop by half dozens, in a morning of 
the dinner-giving season, looking out for choice 
fish ; and, next to his superior goods, my master’s 
glory was set on the distinguished customers who 
bought them. 

My belief is, that the same amount of profit 
coming from inferior rank or riches would not 
have had half such value in his eyes. The feeling 
is not so uncommon as you may think it. Mr. 
Sampson’s gentility rose in proportion to that of 
the families he supplied, and the grandeur of every 
house to which he sent a turtle seemed somehow 
or other reflected on himself. My master’s great 
customers were, therefore, much talked of. There 
was seldom a great dinner given at any of their 
houses, throughout the season, that he could not 
describe, from soup to wines ; but the chief subject 
of his discourse and reverence was sir Joseph 
Banks. 

However scholars may hold sir Joseph now, he 
had a great name for learning in those days, when 
it was scarcer among the gentry than at present. 
I have heard, too, that he was a worthy gentle- 
man, and the private friend of our good king, 
George the Third. But it was none of these dis- 
tinctions that called forth Mr. Sampson’s respect. 
It was founded on far different considerations. 
Sir Joseph kept a large retinue and a fine carriage. 
He bought expensive fish, was particular in select- 
ing them at my master’s shop, and gave splendid 
dinners to the Royal Society. 

Being then young and foolish, I took strongly 
to Mr. Sampson’s way of thinking; in spite, too, 
of the admonitions of my good mother, who, while 
she encouraged a proper respect for my superiors 
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in station, as a rational and christian duty, could | person want in our shop? I had half made up 
not help perceiving the silly and slavish reverence | my mind to say we didn’t keep such things, if he 
for mere luxury and display which grew upon my | asked for smoked herrings or a lobster; and fairly 
mind. Many a time did that wise and kindly | laughed out when, pointing to the splendid fish, 
mother remind me that splendour often walked he inquired, “ What’s the price of that tur- 
with sin, while piety was clad in poor apparel; | bot?” 
that sometimes rich men preferred plainness, and | “Too dear for you, old fellow !” said I, without 
even at the west-end the grandest was not always | moving from my stand. “ We have cod and had- 
the greatest. These sensible remarks made small dock here.” 
impression on me; boyish conceit suggested that | “I asked you the price of the turbot, child,” 
my poor mother, who had worked so hard for us | said the old man, quietly. 
five (I mean myself and four sisters) ever since our | “ Only five guineas! Will you take it home under 
father was lost at sea, when the youngest girl was , your arm?” said I, wishing my master to hear 
a baby, knew nothing of the great world. Besides, what smart things I could say, as he had often 
Mr. Sampson’s example was before me. To be | commended my wit; and not only was every word 
candid, I rather surpassed him in my admiration | audible through the thin gc but, by means 
of wealth and style, having latterly advanced so | of a glass pane and a small mirror, Mr. Huggins 
far as not to care for serving common people on | could see all that went on. 
any terms. My great desire, however, was to see | « Boy, does your master keep you to offer im- 
sir Joseph Banks. I had been almost a year ap- | pertinence to customers?” said the old man, 
prenticed, and had heard an immensity concerning | getting warm. “Go and tell Mr. Huggins I wish 
his carriage and house in Soho-square ; for, seeing | to see him.” 
that I had a genteel taste, my master favoured me| “He is too busy to attend the like of you,” I 
with particular details ; but as the gentleman had | would have said; but at that moment, with a face 
been out of town, making a collection of rare half shaved and soapy, out rushed my master, ex- 
flies, I had no opportunity of seeing him all that | claiming, “‘ You young jackanapes, I'll teach you 
time. to talk so to sir Joseph ;” and seizing me by the 
The premises which Mr. Sampson Huggins | collar, he cuffed me soundly and shoved me into 
occupied in Covent-garden consisted of a shop and | the street. The boys began to shout and the 
a back parlour, with cellars below for storeage. | crowd to thicken. I had no chance but to run 
His family lived in a country house near Hackney, | home and tell my mother. On my way I sawa 
though few fishmongers put up so high in my | handsome carriage with two footmen drive up to 
apprentice days. Omnibuses were not invented | the shop, and when my mother went to intercede 
then, cabs hadn’t been heard of in London, and | for me, she learned that sir Joseph had bought the 
the hackney-coaches being rather expensive, Mr. | turbot for a great dinner, at which the king and 
Sampson saved money by sleeping in an old- | acy were to be present. In all his tales of gran- 
fashioned cupboard he had kept in the said back | deur and fish-buying, my master had forgotten to 
parlour for that purpose, and going home only late | mention that his patron sometimes went about 
on Saturday evenings, during what is called the | streets and shops in very plain attire; and my 
season. He was sure to be back early on Monday | gentility never imagined that the great sir Joseph 
morning; for no man was more attentive to busi- | Banks could be seen in an old coat and a shabby 
ness, on which account but few helpers were kept | beaver. 
about the shop—a salesman, the senior apprentice, | My mother’s intercession was suceessful—per- 
William Jones, myself, and two porters, being his | haps through the sale of the turbot. Mr. Huggins 
entire retinue. consented to take me back without further punish- 
One Wednesday, in the beginning of May, the , ment, though at first he talked of cancelling the 
salesman was sick, Jones had got a holiday to see | indentures and making an example of me. How- 
his grandmother in Paddington, the porters were lever, my former place in his favour was never 
out on their duty, and I was alone in the shop. | regained. From that day William Jones became 
Mr. Huggins had attended a city dinner the even- | the genteel boy, and the hearer of his grandest 
ing before, but he rose in time to superintend the | stories. The neighbouring apprentices also knew 
unpacking of a magnificent turbot sent express | that I “had been cuffed for, giving sauce to sir 
from Brighton for the glory of his establishment. | Joseph Banks,” and when the baronet or any of 
Turbot were particularly dear and fashionable that | his servants came to the shop I felt ready to hide 
season. This was one of the finest specimens ever | in aherring-barrel. In short, the day of the great 
caught ; so Mr. Sampson triumphed over surround- , turbot, which began in such pride, left, like many 
ing fishmongers, wished sir Joseph could only see | a man’s proud days, a long train of petty vexations 
it, and retired to shave—an operation which he | behind it; but it helped to teach, me that civility 
always performed in the back parlour. As for me, , should not be governed by appearances, and the 
my apprentice pride was high. I had set forth the , wisdom of that text which says, “Honour all 
splendid fish where it could be seen to the best men.” 
advantage, and early as it was (not yet nine in the! Here my uncle’s story closed ; and, readers, it is 
morning) a sort of crowd had collected to gaze at | a fact to which some old residents in the city of 
it. I felt myself magnified in that turbot, and | London could even yet testify. All the names 
was wondering which of my master’s grand cus- | are of course altered, excepting that of the cele- 
tomers would buy the fish, when a little old man, | brated naturalist; and I have written it, in hopes 
looking decidedly shabby, in an old beaver hat and | that some of the young or old may likewise learn 
gray overcoat, paused at the door, took a long,| by the same lesson which taught my uncle 
keen look, and walked in. What could such a | civility. 
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ALNWICK CASTLE AND THE BORDER 
WARS. 


* The battled towers, the donjon keep, 
The loop-hole grates where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 
In yellow lustre shone. 
The warriors on the turrets high, 
Moving athwart the evening sky, 
Seem’d forms of giant height : 
Their armour, as it caught the rays, 
Flash’d back again the western blaze 
In lines of dazzling light.” 


Ir was in the good old times of stage-coaching that 
we first saw Alnwick Castle. The sun was declining 
in the west when we gained the summit of the hill 
which forms the northern boundary of the valley of 
the Alne. It was one of those bright and genial days 
which make all things look pleasant and fair. The 
panting of our steeds and the crack of the coach- 
man’s whip suggested to us no thoughts of teil or 
pain, but of dlastie and eager business. We, 
whose ouly care was to be borne along safely, were 
indulging in a quiet reverie, when we were sud- 
denly startled by a vision, which seemed to com- 
bine the romance and wars-of feudal story with the 
peace and industry of our own better times. From 
the summit of the hill we gazed down into a valley 
of exquisite beauty, wood and meadow and culti- 
vated field intermingled, and the clear waters of 
the Alne pursuing their merry course far below us. 
On the top of the opposite hill, as seem from our 
position, in the very line of the horizon, there stood 
a pile of building glittering in the sunshine, whose 
massive — became still more massive 
the peculiar light which fell on them. Its walls and 
battlements seemed covered with warriors in full 
armour, engaged jn active defence of their lord’s 
domain. We soon discovered that the rapid motions 
of these stone heroes along the walls were, as astro- 
nomers say, apparent, not real, being produced by 
the rapid and varying motion of our own convey- 
ance. But the illusion was complete for a moment. 
It was to our eye a battle-scene. And when we 
passed the great gateway, and saw those effigies in 
the armour of the middle ages, and scanned the 
walls, which inclose a space of five acres, we 
received a deeper impression of baronial grandeur 
and feudal turbulence than we had ever realized 
before. 

We have lately renewed and enlarged our ac- 
quaintance with Alnwick Castle. Its gates opened 
to us on a recent visit without clang of arms or 
bloody struggle. The huge old man, with that large 
stone which he has held in his hands for centuries, 
looked down upon us very innocently, and allowed 
us to enter with an unbroken head. No portcullis 
descended to exclude or crush us. The machicola- 
tions poured down no melted lead. A modern 
porter opened the gate in peace, and our eye rested 
suddenly on a scene of beauty and grandeur. The 
great body of the inner castle stood at sufficient 
distance to be well seen, in the centre of the in- 
closed area, presenting a pleasing contrast to the 
grass around it, which shone in all the freshness of 
spring. Through massy towers we passed the 
second and third courts into the inner court, the 
very centre of this great citadel. Our journey 
through the interior, we confess, did not interest 
us much. 


Beautiful staircases, large suites of | 


| apartments, the portraits of earls and countesses, 
dukes and duchesses, gorgeous and costly furniture, 
may be seen anywhere. Even the bed that was to 
have been used by George Iv. on his return from 
his memorable journey to Scotland, and “ the bowl 
that was provided for washing his majesty’s head,” 
(to which the housekeeper did not fail to direct our 
attention), produced no excitement in our cold 
heart! But the scene which presented itself from 
some of the windows riveted soul and body. The 
Alne, flowing more peacefully than it was allowed 
to do in days whose memory we could not dissociate 
from the scene, and a noble expanse of wooded hill 
and dale lying under a bright sunshine, exhibited 
points of beauty which it would be difficult to 
transcend. 

Leaving the precincts of the castle, we cross the 
Alne by the north road, and in a few minutes reach 
Maleolm’s Cross, on which we find these inserip- 
tions, on the east and west sides respectively :-— 

MALCOLM IIT, 
KING OF SCOTLAND, 
BESIKGING 
AGMWICK CASTLE, 
WAS SLAIN HERE 
WOW. XML. AN. MXCIIL 
aND 
K. MaLOOLM’S CROSS, 
DEGARRD BY TIME, 
WAS RESTORED BY 
HIS. DESCENDANT, 
ELIZABS@IR, DUCHESS OF 


NORTBUMBERLAN D, 
MDCCLEXIY. 


“The king of Seotland besieging Alnwick Cas- 
tle.” Alnwick is within thirty miles ofthe Scottish 


by | border. The whole country around, ifs people, its 


language, and its manners, are mere Seottish than 
English. And yet the England of the cleventh 
century extended not merely to the Tweed, but to 
the Forth, and included the rich lands of Lothian, 
with their stronghold, Edinburgh Castle. Malcolm 
Great-Head (for such is the meaning of Canmore) 
resided originally at the town of Dunfermline, on 
the north side of the Forth, and there welcomed 
the Saxon exiles, who fled before the cruel power of 
William the Conqueror, among whom was the 
Saxon heir to the English throne, Edgar Etheling, 
and his two sisters, the princesses Margaret and 
Christian. The Scots king married the princess 
Margaret, who exercised great influence over her 
husband, and did much to soften his fierce and 
passionate nature. Totally illiterate, the king was 
unable to peruse his wife’s missals and prayer- 
books; but it is said that he had them gorgeously 
bound, and expressed his veneration for what he 
could not understand, by frequently kissing them. 
His power gradually increasing, Malcolm ventured 
across the Frith of Forth, and took possession of 
Edinburgh, the strength of whose castle, situated 
on a lofty rock, led him to choose that town for his 
frequent residence, so that in course of time it be- 
came the metropolis of Scotland. His complete 
conquest of Lothian encouraged him to invade the 
great English province of Northumberland, to 
which he no doubt thought he had a better right 
in virtue of his connexion with the old English 
royalty than any possessed by the Normans. His 
successes in Cumberland and Northumberland were 
considerable. But William Rufus, after establish- 
ing himself on the throne of his father, the Con- 
queror, prepared to dispossess him. Malcolm, in 
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order to prevent hostilities, to which his age pro- 
bably disinclined him, repaired to the court of the 
English king. On his arrival, Rufus treated him 
with great insolence and disdain, refused him access 
to his presence, and insisted that he should submit 
the matter in dispute to the judgment of the peers 
of England. The Scottish king was too proud to 
accede to this proposal, and retired in high dis- 
pleasure to his own kingdom. The reader of 
English history will recollect the events that fol- 
lowed. Malcolm and his son Edward soon after- 
wards entered Northumberland with a great army, 
and, ravaging the country with fire and sword, 
jaid siege to the castle of Alnwick. The castle, 
although too strong to be taken by assault, was on 
the point of surrendering, being cut off from all 
hopes of succour, when one of the garrison under- 
took its rescue by the following stratagem. He 
rode forth completely armed, with the keys of the 
castle tied to the end of his spear, and presented 
himself in a suppliant manner before the king’s 
pavilion, as having come to surrender up the pos- 
session. Malcolm too hastily came forth to receive 
him, and was suddenly pierced in the eye with a 
mortal wound. The assailant escaped by the fleet- 
ness of his horse. The Scottish army fell into con- 
fusion, while their enemies made a fierce attack upon 
them and put them wholly to the rout. Prince 
Edward advanced to revenge his father’s death, 
— received a wound of which he died three days 
after. 








Queen Margaret of Scotland, we are told, was 
extremely ill at the time her husband marched 
against England. When she was lying on her 
deathbed, she saw her second son, who had escaped 
from the fatal battle, approach her bed. ‘“ How 
fares it,” said the expiring queen, “with your father 
and your brother Edward?” The young man stood 
silent. “I conjure you,” she added, “ by the Holy 
Rood, and by the duty you owe me, to tell me the 
truth.” ‘“ Your husband and your son are both 
slain.” “The will of God be done,’ the queen 
answered, and expired. 

We return to Alnwick, from Malcolm’s Cross, 
and direct our steps to the west of the town. A 
ten’ minutes’ walk brings us to a small monument, 
almost hidden from view by overhanging trees. It 
bears this inscription :— 

WILLIAM THE LION, 
KING OF SCOTLAND, 
BESIEGING 
ALNWICK CASTLE, 
od WAS HERE 


TAKEN PRISONER, 
MCLXXIV. 


The story of this inscription also may be briefly 
told. William the Lion was the great-grandson of 
Malcolm Canmore. During an invasion of England 
which he attempted, he lay in careless security in 
the neighbourhood of Alnwick, while his numerous 
but barbarous and undisciplined army were inflict- 
ing their cruel pleasure on the country around, 
burning and destroying wherever they came. Some 
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gallant Yorkshire barons assembled four hundred 
mentat-arms, and made a forced march of twenty- 
four miles from Newcastle to Alnwick, without 


being discovered. On the morning a thick mist | 


fell; they became uncertain of their road, and some 
proposed to- turn back. “If you should all turn 
back,”’, said one of their leaders, “I would go for- 
ward alone.” Thus stimulated, and concealed by 
the® mist, they rode forward. 


men. 


cavalry which he s&w advancing was a part of his 


own army. When he was undeceived, he had too | 


much of the lion about him to fear. “ Now shall 
we see,” he said, “ which of us are good knights ;” 
and instantly charged the Yorkshire barons with 
the handful of men who attended him. But sixty 
men-at-arms could make no impression on four 
hundred; and as the rest of William’s army were 
too distant to give him assistance, he was, after 
defending himself with the utmost gallantry, un- 
horsed and made prisoner. The English imme- 


diately retreated with their royal captive, after this | 


bold and successful adventure. They carried him 
to Newcastle, and from that town to Northampton, 


where he was conducted to the presence of the | 


English monarch, with his legs tied under the 
horse’s belly, as if he had been a common malefac- 
tor or felon. 
was equally harsh and ungenerous. He would not 
release his captive till he had agreed to do homage 
to the king of England, not only for his English 
possessions, but also for Scotland. 

From the scene of William the Lion’s capture 
we shall pursue our walk, and, being duly provided 
with the necessary passport, soon enter the park, 
whose inclosure measures fifteen miles. The deer 


and other game that are preserved here others may | 
speak of; we pass on to Hulne Abbey, which we | 


find at a distance of three miles from the town. It 
stands on the summit of a gently-sloping green 
hill on the north bank of the river; and the beau- 
tiful views presented by the winding stream, amid 
the undulations of the surrounding country, con- 
strained us, as we stood and gazed, to remark— 
“These monks were fellows of a fine taste; you 
never find the remains of a monastery but in a 
choice situation.”” Among the crusaders of the 13th 
century was William de Vesey, lord of Alnwick. 
Led by curiosity or devotion, he visited the monks 
of Mount Carmel, and there unexpectedly found a 
countryman of his own, Ralph Fresborn, a North- 
umbrian gentleman, who had signalised himself 
in a former crusade, and, in consequence of a vow, 
had taken upon him the monastic profession in that 
solitude. The lord of Alnwick importuned the 
superior of the Carmelites to permit his country- 
man to accompany him on his return—a request 
which was granted on condition that he would 
found a monastery for Carmelites in England. 
The engagement was not forgotten. Ralph Fres- 
born, after examining all the solitudes around Aln- 
wick, fixed at length on this spot, induced, it is 
said, by the great resemblance which a neighbour- 
ing hill, the nearest and most prominent object 
on which the eye rested from this place, bore to 
Mount Carmel. The resemblance we can very well 


On approaching | 
Alnwick, they suddenly encountered: the Scottish | 
king, at the head of a small party of only sixty | 
William so little expected a sudden attack | 
of this nature, that at first he thought the body of | 


The subsequent conduct of Henry 11. | 


| imagine to be real. The Mount Carmel of Hulne 
| Park is a high, bold, bluff elevation of several hun- 
dred feet, now covered with heath and wood, all 
the more striking from the gentleness of the valley 
and stream at its base. The monk may have found 
no difficulty, as he gazed upon it across that gen- 
a valley, in imagining it the Carmel of his early 
ove. ° 

The order of Carmelites was founded in 1122, by 
Albert, patriarch of Jerusalem. They practised 
great austerities. Each friar had a coffin in his cell, 
in which he slept every night upon straw, and every 
morning dug a shovelful of earth for his grave. 
| Those know little of life or of man who trust in the 
efficacy of such contrivances to produce any salutary 
result. We once lived next door to an aged gentle- 
| man who had had his coffin prepared many years be- 
fore, and kept it carefully preserved in an outhouse. 
Yet we have heard this man swear round, rough 
oaths within hearing (as we were going to write) 
his coffin—within a few feet of where the coffin 
| lay! 

The walls of Hulne Abbey now alone remain. 
These are extensive, and kept in good order, and 
afford shelter for a well-stocked pheasant aviary, 
and a park-keeper’s family, while they prove an 
agreeable resort for picnic parties from the good 
town of Alnwick. When gazing on the ivy mantle 
| which covered them, we were forcibly reminded of 

the words of a popular writer :— 


| “ A dainty plant is the ivy green, that creepeth o’er ruins 


| old ; 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, in his cell so 
| lone and cold ; 
The walls must be crumbled, the stones decayed, to 
pleasure his dainty whim, 
| And the mouldering dust that years have made is a merry 
meal for him.” 


| “ Whole ages have fled and their works decay’d, and 
nations have scatter’d been, 

, But the stout old ivy shall never fade from his hale and 
hearty green ; 

| The brave old plant in its lonely days shall fatten upon 
the past, 

, For the stateliest building man can raise, is the ivy’s food 
| at last.” 

| 


|. We must pay a short visit to Alnwick Moor 
| before we leave this neighbourhood. This large 
common has been witness to scenes of very different 
descriptions. The last time the plague prevailed 
in England, Alnwick was ravaged by it with great 
violence. The dead were conveyed to the place of 
interment in carts, which traversed the town pre- 
ceded by a person ringing a bell as a signal to the 
people to bring out their dead. The market was 
removed to a place in the moor, called Branksmith’s 
Howl, about a mile and a half from the town. 
The country-people stood on one side of the valley, 
and the town’s-people on the other. The articles 
they bartered were placed in the middle of the 
valley, and conveyed away by one party when the 
other had left them. 

This same moor is famous for a truly barbarous 
custom, which all the civilization of the age has 
not sufficed to destroy. It is the ceremony of 
initiation to the “freedom” of the town.* Early 





* “ T can testify,” writes an Alnwick gentleman in April 19, 
1852, “that the custom of going through the well is still 
observed. I had myself an opportunity on Monday last of 
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on the morning of St. Mark’s day, April 25th, the | 
houses of the new freemen are distinguished by a | 
holly tree planted before each door, as a signal for | 
their friends to assernble and make merry with 
them. Forthwith the young freemen, accompanied | 
by a numerous cavaleade, and with music playing | 
before them, proceed to the ceremonial well, four | 
miles distant. It is a dirty stagnant pool, nearly | 
twenty yards in length, and is suffered to run out 
during the rest of the year; but those who are 
intrusted with this matter take special care that 
it shall not lose any of its depth or size at the 
approach of St. Mark’s day; and while they are 
preparing the well for the ceremonial plunge, they | 
use various artful contrivances, making holes and 
dikes, and fixing straw ropes at the bottom, to 
entrap the heedless and unsuspecting novices into 
a miry plight. 

On arriving at the well, the young freemen equip 
themselves in a white dress, and prepare for im- 
mersion. The sons of the oldest freemen have the 
honour of taking the first leap. When the signal 
is given they all plunge in, and scramble through 
the noisome pool with great labour and difficulty ; 
and after being well drenched and half suffocated 
in mud, they are assisted out of the puddle at the 
further end, in a rueful condition, to the great 
amusement of the spectators. After this aquatic 
excursion, they speedily resume their former dresses, 
remount their horses and perambulate the remain- 
der of the large common, of which they are become 
“free” by this achievement. When within two 
miles of the town, they arrange themselves in order, 
and, to prove their equestrian abilities, set off with 
great speed over bogs, ditches, whins, rocks, and 
rugged declivities, till they arrive at Rotten Row 
Tower, on the confines of the town; the foremost 
claiming the honour of what is termed “ winning 
the boundaries,” and of being entitled to the tem- 
porary triumphs of the day. The succeeding even- 
ing is spent in festivities, which courtesy may call 
social, but which often become anti-social and 
immoral. Indeed, the whole affair is disgusting. 

Tradition ascribes this “passing through the 
well” to king John. It is said that he was once 
immersed in the pool now called the “ Freemen’s 
Well,” while on a hunting party in the forest of 
Haydon. His attendants could with difficulty ex- 
tricate the royal rider and his steed, and the surly 
monarch became so enraged at the inhabitants of 
the adjoining town for not keeping the adjacent 
country in a better condition for his favourite sports, 
that he passed a decree to oblige every man, pre- 
vious to his being invested with the freedom of the 
borough, to encounter a danger similar to that 
which his sovereign had experienced before him. 
A very sage and John-like decree, certainly ; and 
far more potent it has proved than others from the 
same source. “Going through the well has lived 
in unimpaired vigour for more than six centuries, 
through many political and social changes. ... . 
And with all its ludicrousness,” says one who writes 





witnessing this singular ceremony. The concomitant oddities 
also continue to be practised, though perhaps in the attention 
to these there is not shown the same enthusiasm or zest and 
scrupulousness as to mode which was seen in former years, 
The interest felt and displayed in the town depends, I sup- 
pose, upon the number wh» ‘ qualify.” Last year there were 
thirty, this year there were only seven; so that perhaps I 





have not seen the matter to advantage.” 


of its associations with enthusiasm, “with even 
some of the small evils occasionally arising out of 
it, 1 would venture to hope that the revolutionary 
waves which are sweeping away the customs of 
olden times may still spare to ‘canny Annick and 
its ten miles round,’ the picturesque and joyous 
spectacle of going through the well”—a hope 
beneath which we cannot prevail on ourselves to 
write “ Amen.” 





AN APOLOGY FOR THE ASS. 


THERE exists in all languages, and probably among 
all nations upon the face of the earth, certain time- 
honoured phrases and figures of speech, more sig- 
nificant it may be than refined, the use of which 
has prevailed from time immemorial, and whose 
origin, if it could be traced at all, would be found 
buried in the traditions of a very remote antiquity. 
What they are we need but intimate to the general 
reader. They are embodied in the forms of max- 
ims, axioms, distichs, phrases, and proverbs; and 
inasmuch as they generally contain a great deal of 
truth locked up in the compass of a very few sylla- 
bles, and have been characterized by more than 
one philosopher of note as the quintessence of 
worldly wisdom, we feel that they are entitled to 
respect, and respect them accordingly, and pro- 
foundly. But not all of them. And hence the 
article which we are going to write, and which is 
intended to show, among other things, that the 
wisdom of nations, like that of individuals, may be 
sometimes at fault. We have taken up the pen 
with the express purpose of quarrelling with one 
of these supposed verbal embodiments of human 
wisdom and sagacity, which, in the shape of the 
phrases, “ stupid ass,’ “ senseless donkey,” “ blun- 
dering jackass,” is so frequently heard in the 
mouths of those who wish to employ a coarse 
term of contemptuous abuse. 

The ass, in whose behalf we desire to plead, 
however thus associated with terms of contempt in 
modern times, is never mentioned with disrespect 
by the most ancient writers. He appears to have 
been the first animal of burden whom man re- 
duced to subjection, domesticated to his own use, 
and constituted his property. ““ His ass” was from 
the earliest period a portion of a man’s worldly 
goods ; and on the tables of Sinai he stands, coupled 
with his fellow-labourer, the ox, an object of defi- 
nite, perhaps of equal, value to his owner. To 
catch, to subdue, and to domesticate the wild horse, 
was probably an exploit of much later date, and 
may have been instigated by the angry passions 
and terrible necessities of war, for the purposes of 
which, there is little doubt, he was first trained to 
the service of man. His superior strength and 
spirit threw the more modest qualities of the ass 
into the shade; but we know that patriarch, priest, 
and prophet, made the latter the companion of their 
travels through the wildernesses of Syria, and that, 
in enumerating the stores of royal and patriarchal 
— he held a conspicuous ran. in the cata- 
ogue. 

Man is ever prone to exercise his wit upon his 
benefactors. The ass, whose unresenting patience 
rarely rebelled against tyranny, naturally fell in- 
to discredit among warlike nations, with whom 
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violence was virtue, and became the butt of their 
ridicule because he submitted with fortitude to 
their oppression. We find him figuring in the 
earliest fables as the personification of dulness and 
pretence—qualities to which he has really no more 
natural claim than he has to a musical voice or a 
delicate appetite: and, later, we see him in the 
secular literature of civilized countries transformed 
into a figure of speech, to express everything that 
is unworthy and contemptible. How much he has 
suffered in his generation from the universal injus- 
tice of mankind may be best estimated by contrast- 
ing his present condition with that of his ancestors 
in the infancy of humanity. That he has been 
undeservedly degraded is sufficiently evident from 
the fact, that though the whole world has united in 
depreciating his merits, they have never dreamed 
for a single day of dispensing with his services ; and, 
from age to age, he and his have sustained the 
hapless position of an enslaved and oppressed 
drudge, doing valuable work and receiving neglect 
and ill-treatment as a recompence. The time is 
long passed away since prince or potentate gloried 
in the possession of thousands of asses; but the 
thousands have multiplied into millions, and passed 
into the possession of the people, and now, as the 
burden-bearers and locomotives of the undiscrimi- 
nating multitude, perform an amount of unre- 
warded labour the sum total of which it would 
not be very easy to specify. Suppose, only for a 
moment, that the ass were to become suddenly 
extinct—his patient back no longer subjectable to 
the load, or his galled shoulders tolerant of the col- 
lar—what an amount of the world’s industry, and 
of the world’s pleasures too, would be brought to 
a sudden stand ; what a commotion would arise in 
kitchen and hall and coal-cellar ; and what clouds 
of despair would descend on consumptive patients 
and languishing invalids! Few persons, compar- 
atively, are aware to what a prodigious extent the 
diligent donkey serves the land in which we live. 
Those who rush along the iron road from city to 
city are practically ignorant of his labours and his 
haunts; but the pedestrian who wanders through 
the by-roads, green lanes, and winding ways of 
the country, meets him at every turn, bowing his 
head and bending back his ears beneath the burden 


of coal and sand and earthenware, and plodding, | 


in long trains of single file, through many a weary 


league of mud and rut, to carry to the abodes of | 
man the produce of the mine, the factory, or the | 


field. Then look at London : how many donkeys 


are there in London P—(we mean no play on the | 


word)—to how many costers, peripatetic traders, 


market-women, etc., etc., is the donkey the basis of | 
competence and independence. And why is it. 


that he is so, but because, in return for the 
hardest labour, he is content with the hardest 
fare, and is willing to sacrifice himself for the 
advantage of his owner P 

These considerations, and many more which the 
compassionate reader will suggest to himself, will 
furnish a sound argument for the merciful treat- 
ment of our long-éared friend ; and they ought to 
be sufficient of themselves to secure him from 
unmerited abuse 2nd reproach. But there are 
reasons of a different class, which we shall adduce 
in his favour, and which we shall take the liberty 
of exemplifying by one or two anecdotes of Master 
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Donkey, the authenticity of which there is no 
reason to question. 

_ At a farm in Somersetshire, it happened some 
years ago that a team of horses, who had been 
ploughing all day, were turned loose in the evening 
at the top of a long winding lane, at the bottom 

_ of which stood the farm-house; the straw-yard, or 

| “barton,” as it is there called, was divided from 
the lane by a five-barred gate, so hung as to swing 
| to of its own accord if left open, and was fas- 

_tened, when fastened at all, which was but rarely, 
| by inserting a wooden plug in a staple driven into 
| the side-post. The horses, on being turned loose 
| from work, were daily accustomed to push the gate 
| open with their chests, and walk into the stable to 
| their suppers. On the present occasion the plug 

| happened to be in the staple, and the four horses 
| pushed at the gate in vain. The farmer, who 
| watched them from the parlour window, sat still 

| smoking his pipe, knowing that the ploughmen 
| would be there in a few minutes to look after them. 
| In the meantime, however, a “stupid ass” belong- 
| ing to the farmer’s wife, and who had been brows- 

ing thistles in the lane, walks up to the gate, whips 
| his thick head over the top bar, and draws out the 

_ plug with his teeth, and then, with a “ hehaw,” as 

| much as to say, “ That’s the way to do it,” throws 

| open the entrance to his burly brethren. In this 
| case, it will be acknowledged that the “ stupid ass” 
was much more wise than the proverbially sagacious 

horse, to say nothing of the politeness of the act, 

, by which perhaps he profited as much as they. 

| Between five and six-and-twenty years ago, 

| while residing in a country hamlet, we were induced 
by the entreaties of a poor man, who did not know 

| very well what to do with him, to invest three- 

_and-sixpence in the purchase of a young male ass, 

| whose mother’s milk was bespoke for a clergyman’s 

| daughter, then in declining health. At first, the 
| creature, not bigger than many a pet-lamb, was 
| treated as a domestic favourite, and passed a good 
| deal of his time within doors, or browsing on the 
| lawn. He soon learned to follow the housekeeper 
|—who fed him every morning with milk from 
| which the cream had been taken for breakfast— 
upstairs and down to all parts of the house, and 
was always found at the pantry-door, awaiting her 
presence when she came down in the morning. 
He grew very rapidly, and acquired habits of clean- 
liness with his growth. But he soon became much 
too clever for an inmate, and acquired a taste for 
bread-and-butter, apple-pies, and such delicacies, 
which led him into a series of experiments upon 
cupboard-doors, dresser-shelves, and the apple- 
closet in particular, which we felt bound to discon- 
rage. He was therefore banished to the stable, 
and commenced his education. Under proper 
management, and without stint of food, or ill- 
treatment of any kind, save a little necessary dis- 
| cipline to break him in, he grew up a perfect model 
of symmetry, excelling the pony, his companion, in 
the neatness of his legs and feet, equalling him in 
speed, and far surpassing him in endurance. He 
never showed the slightest symptoms of obstinacy 
in his disposition, being ever ready and willing to 
work ; and, so far from being stupid, gave repeated 
instances of sagacity beyond that of his companion— 
often helping himself to food while the other fasted. 
He ran in harness without blinkers or bridle, and 


| 
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would quicken his pace if you raised your hand, | the animal who arrived Jas¢ at the goal. Of course 
and invariably kept an eye upon your motions as | the object of each competitor was to urge the ani- 
he trotted along. He would swerve aside gently | mal he bestrode in advance of the one which was 
of his own accord to avoid a rut or a stone, and in- | his own property, and in consequence there was 
stinctively gave a wide berth to everything he met | just as keen a strife as there would have been at a 
or overtook. We rode him daily from ten to | race of the ordinary kind. Each ass, upon enter- 
twenty miles through a very hilly country, with- | ing for the race a fortnight before, had been trans- 
out inflicting any suffering on him. His one vice | ferred to the keeping of the man who would ride 
was greediness, which no doubt he inherited from | him, who was also the owner of another who would 
his parents, who, like too many of their race, were | run. This exchange had the effect of bringing all 
half starved. He would eat all day long if he | the steeds to the starting-point {in good condi- 
could find fodder, and would have grown too fat | tion, as no man would expect to distance his own 
for work had he been allowed his own way. This | donkey if mounted upon one suffering from want 
experiment only confirmed us in an opinion which | of food, or overwork. The goose and trimmings 
we had long entertained, namely, that the ass, if} were carried off by a cunning sand-boy, who had 
justice is dealt out to him, is just as tractable, as | taught his daily companion to stand stock-still at 
sagacious, and, in proportion to his weight, as effi- | the sound of a low and peculiar whistle. Though 
cient a labourer, as the horse. And we have no the swiftest in the whole company, nothing could 
doubt that if the same pains and attention were | induce this creature to move a foot so long as the 
bestowed upon his breed and education as are well-known sound rang in his ears. It was there- 
lavished upon those of the horse, results no less | fore easy for his owner to keep him in the rear till 
astonishing and advantageous would ensue. ‘Treat | all the others had shot past the limits, and then to 
a chill as a dunce, and you inevitably make a | fix him to the spef by a final note of warning, 
dunce of him; treat a youth in your employ as a | while he gallopped past him and claimed the prize. 
knave, and you will as surely render him unworthy | Here was a “ blundering jackass ” for you! Where 
of your confidence. Is it to be expected that the | is the horse who would have shown superior doci- 











ill-treatment of a beast will have no effect in dete- 
riorating his race, and superinducing the very vices 
attributed to them ? 

Starting, a few mornings ago, from an inland 
village, about day-break, to catch the early rail- 
way train to London, we found that we had just 
nine miles to get over within the hour. This was 
nothing to the horse behind whom we sat in a 
light dog-cart, and, without a hint of the whip, he 
devoured the way in his usual style. We must 
confess to some astonishment, however, upon being 
joined at a union of two roads by a young fellow 
in a light cart drawn by a donkey, who retained 
his position at our side the remainder of the way, 
without any extraordinary exertion. The ass was 
apparelled in new harness, which he had gained 
at a late exhibition of asses, or “ donkey show,” 
in the neighbourhood, got up by a gentleman, a 
country philanthropist, with a view to promote the 
cultivation and good treatment of asses, by award- 
ing a prize of some value to the poor man who, 
keeping no other steed, could produce the best 
donkey. We heard with pleasure that the emula- 
tion excited by the prospect of such a premium had 
produced the best effects; and that, besides the 
winning donkey, to whom the adjudicators had 
allotted the prize, there were a considerable num- 
ber of others deserving of “ honourable mention,” 
and all evidencing in their appearance a vastl 
improved state of feeling in reference to jaa 
creatures, and a higher estimation of the donkey 
character especially, in the neighbourhood. 

This circumstance, by the way, reminds us of 
another proof of donkey intelligence which has 
come under our notice. A gentleman, desirous of 
amusing his cottage tenants (though many of our 
readers will think that recreations of a far healthier 
order might have been provided for them), set up 
for competition, in what is termed a donkey race, 
the prize of a goose and trimmings. By a humane 
regulation, neither whip nor spur was allowed to 
the ridcrs, not one of whom rode his own donkey ; 
and the prize was to be awarded to the owner of 


lity, or would have equalled the sand-boy’s donkey, 
unless he had first gone through the curriculum 
of a professional trainer P 

We forbear to multiply examples to substantiate 
the ass’s claim to the possession of such reasoning 
powers as Providence has been pleased to bestow 
upon man’s four-footed friends and colleagues, the 
beasts of the road and the field; and we are not 
going to moralize, like a celebrated wit, upou that 
very rare spectacle, a dead ass; it is pleasanter to 
contemplate him living. We would, if we could, 
obtain a reversion of the general decree which 
denounces Donkey as obstinate and stupid, because 
he is more long-suffering and patient than his 
brother brutes; and would arouse mankind to a 
sense of his true value, because we believe that if 
his merit were rightly appreciated, both donkey 
and driver would be far the better for it. Centuries 
of oppression and undeserved contempt have bro- 
ken the spirit of the former and abated his powers, 
but they have perfected his patience; and it may 
be well, in attempting the improvement of his race 
by the means of kindness above alluded to, or by 
any other, to take a lesson from the unresenting 
subject of our speculations, remembering that he 
is but an ass. 


THE LATE CENSUS. 
III.—VILLAGES, TOWNS, COUNTIES, AND ISLANDS. 
Arter the number of families and houses, the 
next point to be considered is their distribution 
over the surface of the country. The dwellings of 
the people are either isolated or arranged in im- 
mediate contiguity. The isolated habitations are 
variously huts, cottages, farm-houses, villas, halls, 
palaces, castles, inns, or public institutions. They 
have an endlessly diversified appearance and site, 
on the sides of hills, the flats of valleys, or the 
banks of streams, embosomed with foliage, inclosed 
with gardens, orchards, and paddocks, or sur- 
rounded with wild heath and moorland. There 
| are aristocratic mansions, the Chatsworths, Castle 
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Howards and Blenheims, with flags unfurled, pro- marked them in the middle ages. “ Each,” says Mr. 
claiming their owners to be in residence ; the halls | Laing, “ is like a distinct island, or small nation, 
of the old gentry, each with its groves of elm or | with its own way of living, ideas, laws, and inter- 
beach, and colony of rooks; the country seats of | ests, and having little or nothing in common with 
Stal sat Neagetete, Wik haneiieute @ edises-| gut teach Z teat 9h the earn: gale w on 
- ; : - ‘l’s bask ed at the town gate, to see i 
tial yeomen, with jasmine-clad trellis-work and well- it contains any bread, cheese, beer, By other articles 
filled stack-yards ; along with lonely mud-hovels in | subject to town dues. The peasant’s cart, loaded 
— “= and rear A oe on hs sea- | — | or ery is = en = . probed 
shore. e associated habitations are often ar- | with a long rod of iron by the city official, to dis- 
ranged in rows along the high-roads, or they cluster | cover goods which ought ye have vail town dues. 
around centrally-situated spires and towers, or | The city on the continent sits like a guard-ship 
form a complex and irregular aggregation, as if | riding at anchor on the plain, keeping up a kind of 




















the buildings had been tossed from the skies in a 
tempest, and had courts, alleys, Janes, and streets 


struck out in their midst as an after-thought. | 
These connected or proximate dwellings constitute | 


hamlets, villages, towns, boroughs, cities, and the 
metropolis. The number of all the small groups 


of houses in Great Britain, answering to the idea | 


of a “hamlet,” is not stated, but the number of 
places which have defined boundaries, and are 
separately returnéd in the population tables, is 
17,150, to each of which, it may be assumed, there 
is a church or chapel, with an aggregation of 
families, forming a village. 

The towns of England and Wales are 580; of 
Scotland, 225; and of the Channel islands, 10; 
making a total for Great Britain of 815, of various 
magnitude, wealth, character, and social activity. 
They are either market-towns, county-towns, or 
cities, sea-ports, watering-places, or the seats of 
manufacturing, mining, and trading pursuits. 
Some are of old establishment, and are known to 
historic fame, as Canterbury, York, and Chester. 
Others are of comparatively modern origin, and 
were mere villages or small places a century ago, 
but have acquired extraordinary importance with 
the development of industry, as Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Sheffield. There is a much larger 
proportion of towns in Scotland than in England, 
but they are of smaller size, containing only an 
average population of 6654, while to each English 
town there is an average of 15,501. 

The population in the 815 towns amounted to 
10,556,288, standing on an area of 3164 square 
miles. The remainder of the people, or the inhabit- 
ants of the isolated houses, hamlets, villages, and 
small places without markets, was 10,403,189. 
Thus, at the present era, there is so little difference 
in numbers between the town and country popula- 
tions of Great Britain, that they may be considered 
equal. But how widely they differ in density! In 
the towns there were 52 persons to an acre, and 
3337 persons to a square mile: in the country 
there were 5°3 acres to a person, and but 120 
persons to a square mile. The distinction between 
town and country dwellers is far less marked with 
us than in many parts of the continent. The walls 
of the towns were either destroyed in the civil 
wars, or remain in fragments, preserved as curious 
relics of a by-gone age; the gates, by which alone 
they could be entered, have shared the same fate; 
the ancient moats have disappeared, or are only 
to be traced by the antiquary; while no battle- 
mented lines of stone have been drawn round the 
extended or the new populations. It is otherwise 
in France and Germany, where the towns maintain 
largely the defensive aspect and jealous spirit which 





social existence of her own, shutting her gates at 
sunset, and having privileges and exactions which 
separate her from the main body of the popula- 
tion.” This system not only renders the two 
classes more distinct, but antagonistic by its vexa- 
tions, and those without the walls keep apart from 
the civilization within, as much by preference as 
necessity. There are tolls, indeed, collected in our 
market-places, but they are levied indiscriminately 
upon those who occupy the ground, whether be- 
longing to town or country. Unlimited freedom of 
intereourse, and great facilities to maintain it, con- 
tribute to draw the two populations together; and 
they are united by the operations of commerce, 
the interchange of intelligence, the ties of neigh- 
bourhood and relationship. No inconsiderable 
number of those born in the towns settle in the 
country, and a very large proportion of those born 
in the country migrate to the towns. 

London exhibits the representation of the village 
in its churches and chapels, of the town in its 
markets, of the county-town in its courts of justice, 
of the sca-ports in its tidal river, of the sites of 
artisanship in its varied manufacture, and has in 
addition, the seat of the legislature, the offices of 
government, and the palace of the sovereign, with 
the head-quarters of the learned professions and 
scientific bodies. It extends over an area of 78,029 
acres, on both sides of the Thames, into three 
counties, and contained within these limits, on the 
day the Census was taken, a population of ¢zo mit- 
lions, three hundred and sixty-two thousand, two 
hundred and thirty-six. This is an increase in 
half a century, or since 1801, of 1,403,373, and 
the increase is continually progressing. ‘The me- 
tropolis comprises the largest congregate mass of 
human life, power, opulence, enterprise, and me- 
chanic skill, that ever has existed in the history of 
mankind. Some of the capitals of antiquity covered 
a much wider area, but occupied it far more loosely, 
and the number of their inhabitants has been enor- 
mously over-estimated. Excepting architecture, 
sculpture, and the fine arts, in every other point 
London bears away the palm, both from modern 
rivals and the cities of the antique. 

The results of the half-century may be given 
with reference to several classes of towns. 


Twenty-six seaports, excluding Lon- 1801. 1851. 
don, namely, Liverpool, Hull, Bris- 
tol, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sunder- 
land, Tynemouth and North Shields, 
South Shields, Hartlepool, Whitby, 
Scarborough, Birkenhead, Goole, 
King’s - Lynn, Grimsby, White- 
haven, Yarmouth, Dover, Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Southampton, 
Poole, Cardiff, Swansea, Greenock, ah 
Leith, and Port Glasgow . . « 428,767 . . 1,267,236 
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1801. 1851. 


Fifteen watering-places : inland, Chel- 
tenham, Bath, Leamington, Tuu- 
bridge Wells; on the coast, Brigh- 
ton, Ramsgate, Margate, Worthing, 
Weymouth, Scarborough, Ryde, 
Cowes, Ilfracombe, Dover, and 
a ar 

Four towns engaged chiefly in the 
manufacture of stockings: Notting- 
ham, Leicester, Loughborough, and 
ee ee ee ee ae 

Three, in glove-making: Worcester, 
Woodstock, and Yeovil . . . 

Two, in shoe-making : Northampton 
and Wellingborough >. 

Fifteen, in woollen manufactures: 
Leeds, Bradford, Halitax, Hudders- 
field, Wakefield, Rochdale, Stroud, 
Bradford (Wilts), Trowbridge, Wit- 
ney, Kendal, Kidderminster, Kil- 
marnock, Galashiels, and Hawick . 

One, in woollen and silk: Norwich 

Five, in silk manufactures: Coventry, 
Macclesfield, Derby, Spitalfields, 
and Bethnal Green ie ee ee 

Two, in making straw-plait: Luton 
and Dunstable. . . . . . 

Fourteen, in cotton goods : Manches- 
ter and Salford, Preston, Bury, 
Burton, Oldham, Ashton, Black- 
burn, Stockport, Chorley, Wigan, 
Carlisle, Belper, Paisley, and Glas- 

ow ote eee eS 

One, in potteries : Stoke-upon-Trent . 

Three, in manufacture of salt : North- 
wich, Nantwich, and Droitwich 

Seven, in copper and tin works : Hel- 
stone, Camborne, Redruth, St. 
pate, Illogan, Gwennap, and St. 
Just . ° . . . . . . 

Eight, in coal mines : Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, North Shields, South Shields, 
Tynemouth, Sunderland, Swansea, 
Wolverhampton, and Chesterficld . 

Seven, in iron works: Merthyr Tyd- 
vil, Tredegar, Rotherham, Wolver- 
hampton, Walsall, Dudley, and 
Ciiéeterelad . . tlt le CBR. Ce 

Two, in hardware manufacture: Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield - 116,425 .. 


278,930 


55,012. . 
14,797 
10,193 


135,002 
34,775 
31,718 


169,495 . . 
36,238 . . 


74,880 . . 227,622 


3,153. . 14,237 


1,220, 104 
84,027 


319,072 . . 
23,278 ° 


6,611 .. 9,955 


23,970 . . 60,200 


127,196 . . 371,632 


268,201 
acs 368,151 

The greatest increase has been in the towns in 
which straw-plait, cotton, pottery, and iron, are 
manufactured. The largest English towns, which 
have a population of a hundred thousand and up- 
wards, within their municipal limits, together with 
the number of inhabited houses in them, are in 
order as follows :— 


Houses, Pop. 
Liverpool je ek mee ce 2 Be +l. eee 
Manchester and Salford . . .. 62,178 . . 367,232 
Birmingham oe. 8 ee oe eee . 232,841 
ee. «lel Ue Ct 36,165 . . 172,270 
ae oh ee alle nn os) ao nnn 
OS Fee eee elle, 
Bradford (York). . . . + «+ 19,002 . , 103,378 


Newcastle upon Tyne, Hull, Stoke upon Trent, 
Brighton, and Portsmouth, rank next. Let us 
glance for a moment at by-gone times. Bristol is 
the only place in the above list which has any im- 
portance of ancient date. Liverpool, under the 
Tudors, was “a chapelry or hamlet,” with a few 
fishing-smacks and trading-barks, “a castalet,” 
and “a stone house” belonging to the “erle of 
Darbe.” Birmingham had no market a century 
and a half ago. Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield 
were names unknown to fame when those of Rye, 
Winchelsea, and the other cinque ports, were cele- 
brated. 

The towns and villages of England are included 
generally in “ hundreds,” minor divisions of the 
soil, to which the “ wapentakes” of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire correspond: the “wards” of North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Dur- 
ham: the “lathes” of Kent, the “ rapes” of Sussex, 





and the “liberties” of a few other districts. They 
are finally confined in counties, the largest of the 
territorial divisions. Counties in England vary in 
extent from an area of 5983 square miles in York- 
shire to 150 in Rutland; in Wales, from 947 in 
Caermarthenshire to 289 in Flint ; in Scotland, from 
4256 in Inverness to 46 in Clackmannan. Exclud- 
ing the metropolitan shires, the greatest proportion 
of persons to a square mile was, in England, 1064 
in Lancashire, 539 in Warwickshire, 535 in Staf- 
fordshire, and 496 in the West Riding of York: the 
least was 146 in Lincolnshire, 125 in Cumberland, 
102 in the North Riding of York, and 77 in West- 
moreland. The greatest proportion in Wales was 
268 in Glamorgan; the least, 58 in Radnor. In 
Scotland, the proportion of persons to a square 
mile was 687 in the county of Renfrew, 653 in 
that of Edinburgh, 537 in Lanark, 27 in Argyle, 
26 in Ross and Cromarty, 23 in Inverness, and 
14 in Sutherland. The general result was, in 
England, 332 persons and 60 inhabited houses 
to a square mile; in Wales, 135 persons and 
27 houses; in Scotland, 92 persons and 12 
houses. 

The greatest density of population in England 
was found in the east London registration district, 
St. Botolph and Cripplegate, where it was in the 
proportion of 185,751 persons on the square mile ; 
the least density was eighteen on the same area, 
in the district of Bellingham, Northumberland. 
Upon the hypothesis of equal distribution, the 
people were on an average one hundred and eight 
yards asunder, and their houses at the mean dis- 
tance of two hundred and fifty-two yards apart. 
Proximity of population is one important social 
element, influencing the extent, intimacy, and 
number of social relations. Half a century ago, a 
messenger having to deliver a thousand letters at 
a thousand houses of average distance from each 
other, would have had to travel 206 miles. Since 
that period, the land has become nearly twice as 
full; the separation has lessened ; the proximity has 
increased ; and a messenger on the same errand 
in 1851 would only have had to compass 143 
miles. 

Irregularly distributed around the shores of 
Great Britain, or in the British seas, there are up- 
wards of five hundred islands, exclusive of the 
Trish main and its adjacent islets. Some are bare 
or scantily-covered rocks, inhabited by sea-fowl, 
visited by fishermen in their boats, and tenanted 
by shepherds in summer, while many have no 
human occupants. They range from Jersey, lati- 
tude 49° 13’, through eleven degrees north to 
Unst in the Shetlands, latitude 60° 49’, where the 
day of the summer solstice is three hours longer 
than in Jersey, while at Jersey it is longer than 
in Italy. East and west, the purely British isles 
extend from Lowestoft Ness, 1° 46’ B. long. on the 
coast of Suffolk, to St. Kilda, 8° 35’ w. long., the 
most westerly of the Hebrides. These limits are 
ten degrees of longitude from each other; and 
hence the sun rises and sets thirty-nine minutes 
sooner to the Suffolk fishermen than to the bird- 
catchers of St. Kilda. Of the above-stated number 
of islands, upwards of two hundred are comprised 
in the Hebrides, more than one hundred: belong 
to the Shetlands, sixty-seven to the Orkneys, a 
considerable number to the Scilly group, and 
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seventeen to the Staples, or Fern islands, off made to his worldly affairs, and he became too much 
the coast of Northumberland. But of the whole | exhausted to converse. ; 
number, those with inhabitants, found and dis- | “In the evening, the same members of his family 
tinguished by the enumerators on the morning | being present, he was asked whether he Sis happy. 
of March 31, 1851, amounted to one hundred Raixaor 4 pe wipe, 3 perfectly happy! The Lord 
and seventy-five, of which eighty-one belonged | noweth them that are his. 














to the Hebrides, twenty-eight to the Orkneys, | 
twenty-seven to the Shetlands, six to the Scilly, | 
and six to the Channel islands. The gross in- | 
sular population, as it may be called, amounted | 
to 423,120, of which the greatest proportions were | 


| conceived it. 


“ Dr. Young, who was present, said afterwards, more 
than once, ‘The calmest man there !—I could not have 
I have been by hundreds of death-beds, 
and never saw anything like it. Not a look—not a 
tone! and they seemed to have loved him so !? 

“In the course of the following day he said to his 








as follows :— 





wife, ‘Oh, M. , L have had during this illness such 
| an insight into the eternal world, that death seems a 


bpd i ae * 57'020 | mere transition. I believe heaven to be only an expan- 
Isle of Man (Mainland) . 62,344 | sion of that intense happiness which I am now enjoying 
Isleof Wight. . . . hy in communion with God. Oh, what a bauble is this 
aw, setetWanis” . * * $9’91g | world! what a mere bubble to be caring about!’ 

Skyé (Mainland) F . 21,628 “Early on Friday morning, the 19th, Mr. R. acci- 


Shetland (Mainland) . 
Orkney (Mainland) . 
Islay, Argyleshire . 


. a | dentally set the bed on fire whilst giving his patient 

. 1 19%334 | Some barley-water, and the whole furniture above his 
| head was instantly in a blaze; but, happily, it was 

Numbers dwindle to hundreds, tens, eights, and | soon extinguished by the exertions of Mr. R., and sir 
fives, down to units. Barry island, Glamorgan- | M. Blakeston, who was then in the room. Mean- 








shire, had four inhabitants ; Chapel, Lancashire, | 
three ; Calne, Argyleshire, two ; Inchcolm, off the | 
west of Fife, one, a farm-labourer, having charge of | 
thirty acres of land; and Little Papa, one of the | 
Shetlands, one, a woman!! We should like to | 
say something about this solitary lady—the queen | 
of the rock—but the tables are provokingly silent | 
upon the subject, and so must we be. 


| 





| 
MARK THE END OF THE UPRIGHT. | 


| 


Dr. Surriey, the subject of the following sketch, | 
shortly after having been appointed bishop of the dio- | 
cese of Sodor and Man, was, while travelling, attacked 
by an illness, which, without at first seeming very dan- 
gerous, speedily assumed a fatal aspect. The subjoined 
extract from his biography will show what “ perfect 
peace” attended the closing scene of his eminently 
holy and useful life. 

“ The bishop had earnestly requested his wife not to 
conceal the result of the consultation, adding, ‘I should 
wish to know it, whatever it may be.’ Accordingly, 
when sufficiently recovered from the dreadful shock (the 
physicians’ report had been decidedly unfavourable) to 
be able to speak, Mrs. Shirley, acco ied by her son, 
went into the room, and asked if she should read to him 
a chapter from the Bible. John xiv. was proposed ; 
when he immediately said, ‘Why do you choose that 
chapter? Walter read it to me yesterday.’ It was 
then changed to 2 Cor. v. He listened with great 
attention, repeating after his wife parts that particu- 
larly struck him ; especially the fourteenth verse, ‘ For 
the love of Christ constraineth us,’ which he dwelt on 
with great emphasis; making, however, no remarks 
excepting on the vividness and earnestness of feeling 
displayed by the apostle in that chapter, so different 
from our own Inkewarmness. Prayer was then offered 
up, his wife and son both kneeling by his bedside ; after 
which he was told that the chapter and prayer had his 
case in view, and that the fatal termination of his ill- 
ness was but too probable. The look of earnestness 
which he turned on his wife and son can never be for- 
gotten by them; but he said nothing, and showed no 
signs whatever of emotion, excepting that a slight per- 
spiration appeared on his forehead. In about a minute 
after he said, ‘What a very happy and blessed life I 
have had!’ After this, some necessary allusions were 





while the bishop was perfectly calm and placid, and did 
not speak or move a muscle. When the fire was put 
out, he said, ‘ You should never hold a candle inside a 


| bed; it should be put on a table near it.’ To Dr. Young, 


who inquired on coming into the room if he had not 
been agitated by the frightful accident, he replied, ‘No; 
I am in God’s hands; it would not certainly have been 
a pleasant death ; but if it were His will that I should 
die so, what have I to say? I cannot help myself. 
Nothing can happen to me without God’s permission.’ 
Dr. Young immediately felt his pulse, and declared 
that not the slightest alteration in it had been occa- 
sioned by this strange and alarming occurrence. Every 
morning he had a chapter from the bible read to him, 
and afterwards a prayer offered up suitable to his state. 
He always chose a passage of the chapter on which to 
make a short practical comment. When Mrs. Shirley 
was reading to him 1 John iv., he stopped her at the 
eighteenth verse, and repeated, ‘ Yes, perfect love cast- 
eth out fear. He that feareth is not made perfect in 
love.’ In the course of the afternoon he illustrated the 
meaning of the passage by saying, in answer to her 
question whether he was happy or comfortable, ‘ Yes, 
1am quite content to live or die. Iam in perfect 
peace. Yes, perfect love casteth out fear. I have no 
little scruples; a child who loves its father is not 
always thinking whether he is offending. He does his 
best to please him, and feels assured of his love. At 
another time, he exemplified the same text thus to 
Dr. Young ; on a female servant’s entering the room, he 
addressed her in terms of great kindness; when she 
left it he said, ‘I cannot treat servants as some people 
do; I could not bear to be served with fear; where 
there is fear there is no love. Perfect love casteth out 
fear.’ 

“ An expression of individual tenderness and love 
was also directed to all around, as he evidently bade 
them each farewell in his heart. He also gave his 
blessing to one or two present, and again sent affec- 
tionate messages to friends. His last conscious act 
was to reprove his wife for weeping, by shaking his 
head. Soon after he became quite insensible whilst 
she was endeavouring to repeat to him Cowper’s hymn, 
beginning — 

“<To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone: 


and at eight o’clock a.m., 21st April, 1847, after three 
deep sighs, he exchanged time for eternity.”—Memoir 
of Bishop Shirley. 






































704, THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Varieties. 


—>— 


Tue NewsparerR Press or THE Unitep StatEes.— 
The following facts and figures are from the Census Tables. 
They allude to the 1st of June, 1850. 





No. Copies Printed 
4 ui 








No. Cir je 

Daylies_ . ° e - 350 750,000 235,000,000 
Tri-Weeklies . . - 150 75,000 11,000,000 
Semi-Weeklies ; - 1235 80,000 8,320,000 
Weeklies . . ° - 2000 2,875,000 149,500,000 
Semi-Monthlies e - 50 800,000 7,200,000 
Monthlies e e - 100 900,000 10,800,000 
Quarterlies . ‘ e 25 20,000 80,000 

2800 5,000,000 422,600,000 


Of these, 424 papers were published in the New England 
States, 876 in the Middle States, 716 in the Southern, and 
784 in the Western States. Average circulation in, the 
United States, 1785. There is one publication for every 
7161 free inhabitants in the United States and terri- 
tories. 


PopuLaTION oF THE Principat CiT1Es.—We com- 
pile from Weber’s Volks Kalender (People’s Almanac) for 
1853--published annually at Leipsic—the following table 
of the population of the largest cities in Europe and North 
America. As the Germans are proverbially accurate in 
their statistical statements, it is to be presumed that. this 
table may be relied upon as generally correct; though, 
having been compiled since the British Census of 1851, 
some variations are observable. 





1. London . . . 2,362,236|)33. Venice . . . 126,768 
2. Paris. . . . 1,053,262/34. Pesth .. . 125,000 
3. Constantinople 786,990 135. Prague . . . 124,181 
4. New York . . 522,766 | 36. Barcelona . . 120,000 
5. St. Petersburg 478,437 | 37. Genoa . . . 120,000 
6. Vienna . . . 477,846) 38. Cincinnati ... 116,716 
7. Berlin . . . 441,931/39. New Orleans . 116,348 
8. Naples ... 416,475 |40. Ghent ... 112,410 
9. Philadelphia . 409,354) 41. Munich ..*. . 106,776 
10. Liverpool . . 384,263 | 42. Breslau’. . . 104,000 
11. Glasgow .. .  9367,800/ 43. Florence .. 102,154 
12, Moscow . « 850,000} 44. Rouen~. . . 100,265 
13. Manchester . 296,000| 45. Belfast... . 99,660 
14, Madrid... 260,000 | 46. Cologne — 92,214 
15. Dublin. . . . 254,850/47. Dresden .. 91,277 
16. Lyons . . . ° 249,825) 48. Stockholm. . 90,823 
17. Lisbon . . ., | 241,500) 49. Rotterdam. . 90,000 
18, Amsterdam... 222,800/50. Antwerp . . 88,800 
19, Havana. . . 200,000/51. Cork .... 86,485 
20. Marseilles . . 195,257) 52. Liege . . 77,587 
21. Baltimore . . . 189,054/ 53. Bologna me 75,100 
22. Palermo . ., .180,000/54, Leghorn . . 74,530 
SH. Mome . . «i< 172,582 | 55. Trieste al 70,846 
24. Warsaw . . . * 162,597|56. Konigsberg . 70,198 
25. Leeds: ... . 152,000|57. The Hague. 66,000 
26. Milan ~. ... 151,438 | 58, Leipsie . . . 65,370 
27. Hamburg ... 148,754| 59. Oporto,. . . 62,000 
28. Boston . . .. 136,788/60. Malaga... . 60,000 
29. Brussels . . 136,208) 61.-Dantzic . . . 58,012 
30. Turin . . . 135,000) 62. Frankfort . . 57,550 
31. Copenhagen . 133,140| 63. Magdeburg . . 56,692 
32, Bordeaux . . 130,927164. Bremen. . . 53,156 


Sr. Pavuy’s Carmeprat.—The church stands on 2 
acres 16 perches of ground, and the iron balustrades by 
which it is surrounded stand on a dwarf stone wall, having 
seven gates ; the balustrades are 5 feet 6 inches high, and 
2500 in number; they are among the first specimens of 
that article manufactured in this country, and weigh, it is 
said, no less than 200 tons 81 Ib.! They cost the enormous 
sum of 11,202/., whereas the entire building itself cost only 
747,9541.—Daily Paper. 

Frow oF Fresh Water into THE THames.—It 
appears, from the evidence before the committee on the 
water supply of the metropolis, that the immense volume 
of fresh water derived from the area of the drainage of the 
Thames, which comes over Teddington lock and mixes with 
the water below, is calculated, at 800,000,000 gallons a day, 
or about sixteen square miles of water ninety feet deep. 


New View or an orp Trura.—A modern philoso- 
pher, taking the motion of the earth on its axis at 17 miles 
a second, says that if you take off your hat in the street to 
bow to a friend, you go seventeen miles bareheaded with- 
out taking cold. : 





SUBTERRANEAN Rartroapv.—The projected railway 
under London, from the lower end of the Edgware-road to 
the King’s-cross, will, for the most part, run beneath the 
New-road. The length will be less: than two miles and 
a half. There will be stations at very short distances, 
say at every quarter of a mile; and it is intended that the 
charges shall be so moderate, that the omnibuses will be 
superseded. The charge for the whole distance in the 
first-class will be only 2d. Every carriage will be abun- 
dantly lighted. 


Corporat PUNISHMENTS IN THE ARMyY.—A return 
to the House of Commons has been printed of the number 
of persons flogged in the army of Great Britain and Ireland 
in each of the years 1847 to 1852 inclusive, specifying the 
offence, the regiment, the place of station, the sentence, 
and the number of lashes inflicted. It appears that, in 
1847, the number of corps in which no punishment took 
place was 97 ; ‘and in 23 corps soldiers were punished, and 
the number of men punished was 42. No return had been 
received from 12 corps. In 1848, no punishment occurred 
in 82 corps, and punishment in 35: the number of men 
punished was 94. In 1849, there were 93 corps without 
punishment, and punishment in 32: the number of men 
punished was 55. In 1850, no punishments occurred in 
90. corps, and. punishments in 37: the number of men 
punished was 58. In 1851, there were no punishments in 
104 corps, and punishments in 28: the number punished 
was 58. ‘While last year‘there were no punishments in 101 
corps, and punishments in 31: the number of men punish- 
ed was 45. For the last two years full returns were re- 
ceived, but in other years-returns had not been received. 
The number of lashes inflicted was generally 50; in some 
cases 25. The offences range from disgraceful conduct, 
making away with necessaries, violence to superiors, and 
insubordination. Last year only two were flogged for 
drunkenness, and one for stealing from a conirade. 


Raitway Acciprents.—The following ,parallel view of 
the relative rate of railway accidents between Great Britain 
and America will show that, numerous as. are those that 
take place’in our own country, they are vastly exceeded by 
those occurring across the Atlantic. During the year 
1852, of 89,135,729 railway passengers in Great Britain, 
216 were killed, and 486 injured. During the same year, 
in the state of New York, of 7,440,653 passengers, 248 
were killed, and 269 injured. 


Tue Straw. Parer.—All our printing and writing 
papers, with the exception of coarser qualities of printing, © 
for which cottow and other waste is sometimes used, have 
hitherto been made from old rags. Tle supply of material 
is necessarily limited, and the price has. lately increased. 
Within the past ten years'we: have known a difference: of 
50 per cent. in-the value of rags. A. plan was proposed 
some years since for the manufacture of paper from straw ; 
but the article produced was extremely: brittle., A large 
quantity of packing papers was made, but the reason stated 
prevented their general employment. A firm’ in town 
have lately advertised a paper made from straw for writing 
purposes. It is remarkably cheap, and although without 
that’ uniform appearance which we’ meet in good post 
papers, yet the finish of the surface is admirable. Some 
gentlemen who have used-it for a-short time’ prefer it to 
fine post of the ordinary make ; and from the nature of the 
paper and the quality of the: surface, we think that it is 
more useful for those who use steel pens than the ordinary 
descriptions of writing paper. The importance of this 
application can only be known to persons who have expe- 
rienced the famine for old rags.— The Expositor. 


Correr anp Correr-Hovses.—The first mention of 
coffee in our statute books is in 1660 (12 Car. c. 24), when 
a duty of 4d. was laid upon every gallon of coffee made and 
sold, to be paid by the maker. The statute 15 Car. II. c. 
11, s. 15, directs that all coffee-houses,should be licensed at 
the general quarter-sessions. In 1675, Charles the Second 
issued a proclamation to shut up the coffee-houses, but in 
afew days suspended the proclamation by asecond. ‘They 














were charged with being seminaries of sedition. 











